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The Source of True Religion. 


The following weighty remarks on this all- 
portant subject, are found in the 7th chapter 
Phipp’s “‘ Original and Present State of Man.” 
“ Notwithstanding too many are taught to im- 
ine importance and efficacy in mode, ceremony, 
yn, and shadow, the mint, anise and cummin of 
e legal dispensation; yet it is gertain, that in 
fesus Christ, neither circumcision availeth any 
ing nor uncircumcision, but faith which worketh 
love.’ Neither the practice nor disuse of 
ms and rituals are of any avail with God. But 
e first may more than unprofitably busy their 
actisers, if they are so dangerously deceived as 
place confidence either in their own perform- 
ces or those of their leaders. The religion of 
2 true christian consists not in form, but in sub- 
nce ; and arises. not from the activity of human 
20, imagination or opinion, but from an heart- 
t sensation of divine love in the light of life. 
} foundation is no less than the immediate ad- 
nistration of God’s Holy Spirit to the spirit of 
in. This shows unto man what his thoughts 
>; what himself, and what the Lord is, so far as 
yperly concerns him. It opens the understand- 
and directs the duty of the obedient ; ‘ for the 
y of man is not in himself; it is not in man 
ut walketh to direct his steps.’. It is the light 
the Lamb which showeth the way of salvation; 
2 one great light appointed to rule the day or 
ritual dispensation of christianity ; wherein the 
tions of them which are saved must walk. 
Men in their natural state may, by reading and 
idy, collect abundance of notions concerning 
2 Supreme Being; but as light discovers all 
ings, yet cannot be really known but by its own 
pearance ; so God, who in the most perfect and 
perlative sense, is light, can only be truly known 
his own immediate manifestations. What is 
linarily called the knowledge of God, is but a 
ies of apprehensions concerning his essence, 
j attributes, and his providence; but what our 
viour called so, is the real experimental sense 
his life. ‘This is life eternal, that they might 
ow thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
om thou hast sent.’ Truly to know him, is to 
tticipate of the quickening sense of his life, 
‘ough the communicated influence of his eternal 
irit. Thus to know him, is to partake of the 
covenant, or true gospel dispensation; for 
rein it is declared, ‘They shall all know me, 


from the least of them to the greatest of them.’ 
Accordingly the living christian has a certain 
sense of divine life in his own breast, which affords 
him instruction, strength and comfort, in such a 
manner as he waits in faithfulness upon it, that 
he is under no absolute necessity to lean upon the 
teachings of other men, yet when they come in a 
degree of the same light, he accepts them as in- 


_|strumentally from God. 
This life of God in Christ is the very soul of 


christianity ; without which the best forms and 
highest professions are but as members of a dead 
body, unavailable and unacceptable. ‘ He that 
hath the Son bath life, and he that hath not the 
Son of God hath not life.’ ‘ Because I live,’ saith 
he, ‘ye shall live also. At that day ye shall know 
that | am in my Father, and you in me, and I in 
you.’ It is because he livesin, and communicates 
of his life to his spiritual followers, that they live 
also. Of these the true Church, the adopted body 
of Christ, under all denowinations, is composed. 
These alone are his peculiar heritage. This ec- 
clesiastical body of Christ, is a living body, ren- 
dered such by the inspiration of his life. He is 
the life common to all his true members. By 
his vital influence he communicates a living sense 
of truth to them, inclines them to himself, and 
inspires them with both the desire and power of 
obedience; and as they advance in faithfulness, 
he favors them with increasing tastes of divine 
grace and love, the savor of the holy unction, and 
the indwelling virtue and glory of his heavenly 
presence. ‘There is one body, and one spirit.’ 
Was there not one and the same spirit throughout 
the whole church, it could not be one body nor a 
living body. ‘The body of Christ cannot live 
but by the Spirit of Christ,’ saith Augustine. He 
who partakes not of the same spirit with the head, 
is no true member of the body. His spiritual in- 
fluence is the precious blood or spring of life 
which renders all his members living, and what 
gives life gives a sense of that life; but though 
their life is most surely known to themseves, it is 
hid with Christ in God, from the knowledge of 
those who remain unquickened by it; and hence 
ariseth all their opposition to it. : 

We are all by nature strangers to this divine 
life, and we cannot by any means obtain it for 
ourselves. 
God’s communication ; and as far out of the reach 
of the most learned, as of the most illiterate. It 
is hid from the wise and prudent, in their own 
eyes, and revealed to those who are as babes to 
the world’s wisdom. It is not the high learned, 
but the humble that God teaches, and the meek 
that he guides in the paths of truth and judg- 
ment. Kvery qne’s eye, therefore, ought to be 
humbly to God alone, and not be fixed upon the 
wise, the scribe, the disputer of this .world ; for 
God hath, by the powerful simplicity and purity 
of his gospel dispensation, made foolish the wis- 
dom of this world. Yet so fond is the world of 
its own wisdom, that it has in great measure thrust 
down the cross of Christ, and true spiritual re- 
ligion, and erected and supported this idol in its 


It is not of man’s acquirement, but |. 


blind, ensnare, and deceive its worshippers, whose 
faith stands in the wisdom of men, and not in the 
power of God, and is therefore the reverse of the 
faith of the gospel. 

From a due consideration of the debased and 
corrupt state of mankind since the fall, and of the 
great and good end of their creation, it must evi- 
dently appear, that regeneration hath ever been 
the one thing needful ; a work essential for all to 
experience. And as the birth of the spirit cannot 
be brought forth by any thing but the spirit, so 
it must also be preserved in its growth and accom- 
plishment by the spirit. Hence the abiding or 
indwelling of the spirit, remains to be of absolute 
necessity to the regenerate ; that as their souls are 
quickened into the divine life by it, they may 
continue to live, move, and have their being as 
christians therein, and be sustained in a spiritual 
union and blessed communion with their Maker. 

The essentiality of true religion hath ever been 
the same, primarily consisting in the life of God 
being raised up, and the love of God shed abroad 
in the heart, operating therein to its renovation, 
and to every virtuous and benevolent end. What- 
ever of externals or ceremonials have, at sundry 
times, been superadded by divine direction or 
command, were not intended to alter or unsettle 
men from due and constant attention to vital, 
spiritual religion; but when they were become 
greatly degenerated from it, and darkened con- 
cerning it, the merciful Creator was pleased, by 
means suited to their estranged and carnal condi- 
tion, to point it out to them, and lead them by 
signs and symbols towards it. Thus the Mosaic 
law was not meant to be the whole of religion to 
the Israelites, or to supersede the internal religion 
of grace ; but only to be as a schoolmaster to bring 
them to Christ in spirit, in whom all is included 
and fulfilled, and whose presence was then with 
the faithful amongst them, who had spiritual com- 
munion with him for, according to scripture, 
‘they did all eat the same spiritual meat, and did 
all drink the same spiritual drink ; for they drank 
of that spiritual rock that followed them; and 
that Rock was Christ.’ 

It is a vain thing to imagine, that religion ever 
wholly consisted in mode or form ; or that the all- 
perfect Lord at any time dispensed with the sub- 
stance for the sake of the shadow; ever made any 
alteration therein, by diversity of institutions, from 
arbitrary will and pleasure, merely to exercise his 
sovereignty, as though power was a darling attri- 
bute, and more regarded by him than wisdom, 
righteousness and goodness; or as though the at- 
tributes could be divided in him. No; he is God 
and changeth not. His law is his own spirit of 
eternal rectitude, and his retribution according to 
every man’s state and works. The different modi- 
fications that have appeared amongst men in point 
of religion, have been occasioned by the different 
alterations in the conditions of maukind. The 
all-wise God hath directed some for a time, in 
condescension, for the good end above-mentioned, 
and divers combinations of men have invented 
and enjoined abundance more, according to their 


room. After this image the world has wondered; |own carnal misapprehensions of spiritual things, 
and indeed it hath been a means wonderfully to|or to advance there own sinister purposes. 
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Exterior forms are but temporary matters.|‘he that is joined unto the Lord is one spirit.’ 
They are not essentials of true christianity. The|Of this vital union regenerate souls have a certain 


great Author of it represents it as a well of water 
in man, springing up into everlasting life. It 
radically arises from a living, abiding, increasing 
spirit in man, of a pure and heavenly nature. As 
this is cordially embraced, it enlarges in the soul, 
expels the works and power of darkness, and pro- 
duces its own genuine fruits of humility, self: 
denial, patience, resignation to God, and trust in 
him alone; righteousness, holiness, meekness, 
gentleness, temperance, goodness, brotherly kind- 
ness, charity. It derives its origin from heaven, 
and leads to heaven. It carries the soul out of 
all formalities and false rests, up to the Supreme 
good himself. It breaks down all our own self- 
will, and brings into perfect resignation to the 
divine will. In this humble contrited frame, and 
no other, can we sincerely and truly say, thy 
kingdom come! thy will be done! For whilst 
our wills stand in separation from the will of God, 
we cannot address him in these terms with pro- 
priety ; or in spirit and truth. 

The pride of man is naturally averse to this 
abased and broken situation. It knows not how 
to submit to be, or to think itself nothing; though 
it is worse than nothing. It would fain erect and 
plume itself upon some importance, some estima- 
tion or deserving of its own; yet all its pretences 
to merit are false and vain. Man being nothing 
as such, but what God has made him, and posses- 
sing nothing but what he affords him, is wholly 
God’s and not his own; and is therefore in duty 
bound to walk in obedience to him, every moment 
of his life, which is given him for that end. And 
seeing man has fallen short of his duty, and hath 
sinned against his Sovereign by disobedience, it 
is neither in his power, by any thing he can per- 
form, to merit heaven, nor to purchase remission 
for himself. He can neither undo what he has 
misdone, nor render to his Maker an equivalent 
for the trespasses he hath committed against him. 
But such is the merciful goodness, and free grace 
of God towards his helpless creatures, that he 
offers both forgiveness and felicity upon the most 
reasonable terms of repentance and amendment. 
To the willing and obedient, to him who is faith- 
ful unto death, to him that overcometh, through 
divine assistance, are the promises of eternal life. 
Upon the foundation of these free and voluntary 
offers of the divine goodness, and man’s compli- 
ance with the conditions, stands his title. ‘Blessed 
are they that do his commandments, that they 
may have right to the tree of life, and may enter 
in through the gates into the city.’ 

The laws and requisitions of God to man are in 
scripture often styled covenants. Not meaning 
that man has personally bound himself, on’ his 
part, to perform the conditions, but that-he is 
really in duty as deeply obliged, and as firmly 
bound to do the will of his Creator, as if he had 
voluntarily bound himself in the strongest obliga- 
tions possible. The reason is, man owes his own 
being, and all the good he receives, spiritual and 
temporal, to his Maker, to whom he stands in- 
debted for all, and who therefore hath an unques- 
tionable right to claim all affection, gratitude and 
obedience from him; and more especially as it is 
all for his own everlasting advantage. There is 
also an internal spiritual covenant, a divine con- 
nection, which the heart of man feels, in his faith- 
‘fulness to bis Creator. The spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus, sets free from the bonds of sin and 
death, and unites the soul to its Saviour, in the 
powerful covenant of divine love. By this, through 
faith, it becomes engrafted into Christ; and by 
obedience it remains in him as a branch in the 
vine ; or is incorporated with him as its head ; for 


sense, in proportion to their progress. ‘ Hereby 
know we that we dweil in him, and he in us, be- 
cause he hath given us of his spirit.” ‘Hereby 
we know that he abideth in us, by the spirit which 
he hath given us.’ Hence it is clear, that the 
gift of the spirit communicates this intelligence.” 


For “The Friend.” 
In a recent number of the Philadelphia Press, 
is an interesting letter from the editor, J. W. 
Forney, now traveling in Europe, describing his 
visit to Baden-Baden, in Germany, celebrated as 
a place where public and legalized gambling is 
carried on to a friyhtful extent. While lament- 


ing that the government of any civilized com- 


munity should derive a revenue from sounmitigated 
an evil—I could not but remember, with feelings 
of sorrow and shame, that in an adjoining State, 
one pursuing a similar business, has been elected 
as a member of the Congress of our country :— 
“The chief feature of Baden-Baden is its legal- 
ized gambling temple. This palatial edifice is 
called, by a strange misnomer, “ the Conversation 
House.” As the chief element and condition of 
all serious gaming is silence, the visitor is puzzled 
to know who suggested the inappropriate appella. 
tion. The Conversation House is a mrodel of 
architecture, sculpture, and painting. The great 
assembly room, where the chief roulette table is 
to be found from eleven in the morning until 
twelve at night (Sundays not excepted), is nearly 
the size of Musical Fund Hall, in Philadelphia, 
and its polished waxed floor, gorgeous drapery, 
elegant pier-glasses, and luxurious sofas are in the 
best styles of Huropean art. Here the balls and 
parties of the elite are also given; upon which 
occasions the roulette table is removed to the ad- 
joining rooms, equally splendid and ornate. In 
these are always to be found, between the 
hours named, roulette tables and the great game 
of cards, called in French “‘ Trente-et- Quarante,”’ 
and in English “ Thirty-and-Forty’’—an inven- 
tion something like the American faro. The 
other large saloons are called the French and 
Italian rooms. These are connected with still 
others equally gorgeous. The whole is set off by 
the most costly paintings, statues, fountains, 
orange, lemon, and flower trees, arranged in ex- 
quisite order. The splendid portico is adorned by 
eight Corinthian pillars. On the south side is a 
restaurant capable of accommodating two hundred 
persons at a time. On the north is a reading- 
room and bookstore for French, English, Italian, 
German, and Spanish visitors; and every evening 
an orchestra composed of experienced musicians, 
paid by the gamblers, discourses delicious music 
from a pagoda directly in front of the Conversa- 


tion House, which attracts thousands, who occupy 


seats in the grounds and overflow into the bril- 
liant saloons, where the gamblers ply their never- 
ceasing and never-losing trade. Without this 
guilty attraction, Baden-Baden would be a resort 
by no means as brilliant as Saratoga, Newport, 
Long Branch, Bedford, or Cape May, in the 
United States. Indeed, there is hardly one of 
these places that does not surp&ss it in natural 
advantages, and, apart from the objects of vertu 
accumulated for centuries, in artificial accom- 
modations. At Baden, as elsewhere in EKurope, 
the people are never seen, save in the surrounding 
villages and farm-houses, where you find them in 
all the contrast of poverty, toil, and, too fre- 
quently, filth and rags. I was reminded of this 
truth yesterday afternoon in a short ride in the 
suburbs of Baden; and I gladly recalled how 
different a sight would meet the stranger’s eye as 


he roves through the splendid country near 
port, Rhode Island, or the glorious region aro 
Saratoga, New York, or the happy environ 
such lovely country resorts as Bedford, Me 
Ephrata, Bethlehem, West Chester, Chamb 
burg, Cresson, in my own State, where all. 
as comfortable as they are free, where every fa 
house is a little paradise of itself, and ne 
every man the owner of his own house. 

The glory of Baden-Baden is, therefore, 
tirely dependent upon its gambling-houses, 
the government of the Duchy itself is mai 
sustained by it. M. Benazet, the great h 
of the concern, is regularly licensed by 
Grand Duke. He began his double adminis 
tion of gambling and the government in 1 
by giving $45,000 for the improvement of 
town, which has been followed by regular 
nual subsidies of equal liberality. He built 
fine theatre, assisted in the introduction of g 
subscribed to the railroads, and “ has confer 
many boons upon the poor and charitable insti 
tions of Baden-Baden.” But these are his vol 
tary gifts. In addition, he must pay to t 
government of the Grand Duke, for his privileg 
$120,000 per annum, and one-half the ann 
expenses of all the public improvements, incl 
ing repair of the roads, the police, the schoo 
&e., &c. The Grand Duchy of Baden is a narr 
strip of country about twenty miles wide and t 
hundred miles in length; is composed of f 
towns, and has a Legislature elected by the m 
over twenty-five years of age who are not in t 
army, which sits twice a year at Carlsruhe, t 
whole governed by a Grand Duke, whose dynast 
judging by the number of his children, is lar 
enough to supply sovereigns to half the kingdor 
of Europe. It is easy to see that the real mast 
of the situation is not the titled ruler, but t) 
Emperor of the Roulette and the Czar of t] 
Card Table; and that, however right in a mor 
point of view it would be to reform the litt 
principality, the political prince is too complete 
dependent upon the money despot to undertal 
the experiment. That experiment has been trie 
but in every case abandoned before the liber 
advances of M. Benazet, who is not willing 
surrender a monopoly which yields so mai 
magical profits. ' 

You have only to visit the Conversation Hou 
to understand what streams of wealth pour in 
the coffers of the proprietor, and why he deligh 
in such princely and politic generosity. 
publicity of the practice, and the splendid tempt 
tions by which it is surrounded, at once blind 
people to its wickedness and to the certainty 
their losses, and so inflame and fire them wi 
the gambler’s passion. Heaven save my count 
from ever consenting to such a system, or becot 
ing familiar to such sights! It is difficult 
decide whether the people who subsist upon suc 
bounties are to be pitied more than those wl 
contribute to them are to be condemned. Imagii 
three immense halls, in each of which is a tab 
about the size of a modern billiard board, su 
rounded by a crowd of men and women bu 
watching the movements of the gamblers wl 
deal the cards at one of these tables and turn © 
roulette at the other two. There are four regul 
gamblers at each table, two on each side, who 
duties are to-deal the cards or turn the roulett 
watch the players, receive the money they los 
and pay out the money they.win. It was revo 
ing to watch the players. Although the major 
were men, some of them hard, impassive, a 
practiced adepts, others young and impulsi 
tyros, yet every table had a number of fem: 
among the heaviest betters against the ba 
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pveral of them were young and very beautiful; 
t it was easy to see in their fixed stare at the 
rds or the wheel, in the anger with which they 
and the joy with which they won, that 
fodesty and refinement were no longer among 
air accomplishments. I noticed one in par- 
gular, dressed in brown silk, with brown gloves, 
own bonnet, veil, and feather, who handed her 
od coins to the croupier, and in a long series of 
gers never won a Napoleon. When her purse 
fas empty she rose from her chair, took her para- 
from the porteress at the door, and walked 
fay pale as a ghost. But even sadder than such 
sight were the old-women gamblers, with their 
umiy eyes, trembling hands, false hair, and 
paralytic excitement. Some of them belonged 
the nobility, and frequent playing had made 
unbling a sort of necessary excitement to their 
eclining years—a fearful preparation for the fu- 
re and a terrible lesson to their children, if 
‘ey had any. One of these crones had gained 
igreat pile of gold, arid as she dropped the coins 
tto her soiled portemonnaie she looked the very 
cture of a fiend—all the angel, even all the 
oman, lost forever. But the bank wins steadily. 
eS rapacious maw, always open, hungry, insatiate, 
‘constantly fed by its absorbed and maddened 
ptaries. Meanwhile, the fountains plashed, the 
‘chestra played, and the gay crowd passed and 
spassed in the outside alleys and colonnades. 
the children delighted not in their natural sports 
1 the grass and flowers, but clustered around the 
oups at the tables, as if to learn the vices of 
ieir elders. Suicides are not uncommon at Ba- 
sn, and incidents as full of romance as any that 
er taxed the brain of the novelists, are told 
hong the common gossip of the place. I bad 
ard and read so much of this famous resort, 
at I resolved to see it for the purpose of reach- 
ig the truth ; and I can only say, in conclusion, 
iat if ever I felt proud of my ignorance of cards, 
ad of gaming of all kinds, it was after witnessing 
ae frightful reality of a day and night at Baden- 
‘aden.’’ 


ft ———_»-9—_—__—__. 
Take Hold and Lift.—<A teacher of the freed- 
en in one of the Southern States was sitting at 
ne window of her room watching two negroes 
yading goods into a cart. One of them was dis- 
osed to shirk; the other stopped, and, looking 
narply at the lazy one, said, ‘Sam, do you ex- 
ct to go to heaven?” “Yes.” ‘Then take 
old and lift!’ 
There are a great many christians who expect 
» go to heaven, that would do well to strengthen 
aeir hope of going there by taking hold and 
ifting some of the burdens which they let their 
rethren bear alone. 


How the Scottish Shepherds Educate their 
Shildren. — Colonel Maxwell and M. Sellar, 
sritish Commissioners engaged in an inquiry into 
- state of education in Scotland, report that 
uere are no classes who display more anxiety for 

education of their children than the shepherds 
f Scotland. “In nine cases out of ten,’ they 
ty, “ the shepherd’s house is far from any road ; 
_may be separated even from a pathway by a 
ver, or a mountain, or a morass, hardly passable 
1 summer for children, but impassable in winter. 
‘et it is a very uncommon thing to meet a shep- 
erd who is unable to read and write, and their 
uildrea are always taught, by some means or 
ther, at least the elements of education.”” Last 
ammer M. Sellar met two little children, a boy 
ad a girl, aged nine and eleven, in the middle of 
wild moor in the Highlands. _ They were five or 
x miles from their father’s house, who had an 
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%utlying herding some seven miles from any road, 
and eight or nine from avy habitation. He asked 
them where they were going. They said it was 
Saturday, and they were going home from school, 
five miles off, and had to be back again early on 
the Monday morning. 

He went a little way with them and met their 
father and mother coming to meet them. The 
shepherd told him that they went every Monday 
to board with another shepherd for the week, and 
that he and the other herd kept a Jad between 
them to educate their children. This lad cost him 
£3 10s. per annum, and he had to pay the weekly 
board for his children besides. He ‘did not know 
what that would be, but the other shepherd was a 
reasonable man and would not charge more than 
he could help. And you see, sir, we must give 
them what we can when they are young, as they 
must do for themselves very early. The lad does 
not take them far on; just reading, writing, and a 
little counting. If they get that well, and maybe a 
little bit sewing for the lassie, that’s all the school- 
ing I care for; but they must get that, or they 
will never be anything but herds all their lives.’ 
This is no isolated instance. We heard of several 
other cases where education was procured at great 
personal sacrifice by shepherds for their chil- 
dren.—V. Y. Post. 


Selected for “ The Friend.” 
To Preserve Unity. 

“Tt is not of absolute necessity that every 
member of the church, should have the same 
measure of understanding in all things; for then 
where were the duty of the strong bearing with 
the weak? Where were the brother of low de- 
gree? Where would be any submitting to them 
that are set over others in the Lord? which all 
tend to preserve unity in the church, notwith- 
standing the different measures, and different 
growths of the members thereof. For, as the 
spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets, 
so are the spirits of all that are kept in a true 
subjection to the spirit of life in themselves, kept 
in the same subjection -to the sense of life given 
by the same spirit in the church. By this 
means we come to know one Master, even Christ, 
and have no room for other masters, in the matter 
of the obedience to God. 

“While every one keeps in this true subjec- 
tion, the sweet concord is known, and tke cil is 
not only upon Aaron’s head, but it reaches to the 
skirts. of his garment also; and things are kept 
sweet and savory, and ye love one another, from 
the greatest to the least in sincerity and without 
disismulation. This love excludes all whisperings 
of evil things; all backbiting, tale-bearing, grudg- 
ing and murmuring, and keeps Friends’ minds 
clean one towards another, waiting for every oppor- 
tunity to do each other good, and to preserve 
each other’s reputation; and their hearts are 
comforted at the sight of each other. In all their 
affairs, both relating to the church and to the 
world, they will be watchful over their own 
spirits, and keep in the Lord’s power, over that 
nature in themselves, that would be apt to take 
offence, or construe any word or action to a worse 
sense than the simplicity thereof, or the intention 
of the other concerned will allow of. 

“ And whereas it may often fall out, that among 
a great many, some may have a different appre- 
hension of a matter from the rest of their brethren, 
especially in outward or temporal things, there 
ought to be a christian liberty maintained for such 
to express their sense, with freedom of mind, or 
else they will go away burdened. If they speak 
their minds freely, and a friendly and christian 
conference be admitted thereupon, they may be 


eased, and oftentimes the different apprehension 
of such an one comes to be wholly removed, and 
his understanding opened, to see as the rest see. 
For the danger in society doth not lay so much 
in this, that some few may have a different appre- 
hension in some things from the general sense ; 
as it doth in this, namely, when such that so 
differ, suffer themselves to be led out of the bond 
of charity and labor to impose their private sense 
upon the rest of their brethren, and are offended 
and angry, if it be not received; this is the seed 
of sedition and strife that hath grown up in too 
many to their own hurt. 

“ And, therefore, my dear friends, beware of it, 
and seek not to drive a matter on in fierceness or 
in anger, nor to take offence into your minds at 
any time, because what seems to be so clear to 
you, is not presently received; but let all things 
be propounded with an awful reverence of Him, 
that is the Head and Life of it; who hath said, 
‘ Where two or three are met in my name, I wilt 
be in the midst of them ;’ and so He is and may 
be felt by all who keep in His spirit. But hc 
that follows his own spirit, sees nothing as he 
ought to see it.””’— Stephen Crisp. 


ot a ee 
Market for the Poor in London, 

The British metropolis has a very large popula 
tion on which the evils of poverty press with ter- 
rible severity. It is, therefore, gratifying to hear 
of any measures looking towards their relief and 
elevation in the social scale, such as the benevo- 
lent plans of Peabody for providing this class with 
better dwellings than they have hitherto possessed; 
or that described in the following extract. 

Au English paper says : ‘‘ Miss Burdett Coutts 
has taken the initiative inan important enterprise 
for the benefit of the poor in.one of the most des- 
titute districts of London. A local act, promoted 
in her name, was quietly passed through Parlia- 
ment last session, the preamble of which sets forth 
that the opening of a warket for the sale of fruit, 
vegetables, fish, meat, poultry, and other provi- 
sions, in a convenient position near Columbia 
square, Bethnal-green, would be of great advantage 
to large numbers of the laboring classes, and other 
persons resident in that parish and its neighbor- 
hood. And further it recites that Miss Burdett 
Coutts is willing to undertake the establishment 
of such a market at her own charge, and to main- 
tain it for the use of the public. No time has 
been lost in giving effect to the authority con- 
veyed in the act. A large piece of ground has 
been set apart for the market, and the buildings 
are already sufficiently advanced to enable one 
to judge of the aspect of the place when com- 
pleted. 

‘The market is enclosed on each side by a 
range of Gothic buildings of an elegant but sub- 
stantial character. On the right and left is a row 
of shops, twelve on each side, with a covered way 
in front and dwelling-houses above. On the north 
side of the market is the market hall, containing 
twenty-four shambles, the access to which is by a 
porch, above which rises a clock-tower one hun- 
dred and ten feet high. The shops are supplied 
with every convenience in the way of cellarage, 
water, gas, &c., and the dwellings above are each 
complete in itself and contain comfortable rooms, 
with wash-house and kitchen, well ventilated and 
fitted with every sanitary requirement. The area 
of the market covers altogether ninety thousand 
feet. The large open square will be set apart for 
stalls and barrows of all kinds, the admission fees 
charged on dealers being at a very low scale, suit- 
ed to the costermonger class who conduct in so 
large a degree the commissariat of the poor. 

“This scheme will not only supplement the 
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house accommodation of the adjoining Columbia| line, though at the expense of considerable in-| A somewhat interesting discussion has b 
square, a large pile of model lodging-houses built|convenience to the fish-hawks. The wires are/going on in the Chemical News tor some ti 
a few years ago by Miss Coutts, and now tenanted|also found in many instances in the vicinity of|past, on the subject of Standard Thermomet 
by a numerous settlement of laborers and artisans, | the sea-coast to be cotnpletely incrusted with salt,|Some of the facts elicited appear not to be kne 
so much as they deserve. It appears that 


but will supply a want severely felt by the whole | deposited from the spray of the surf. - 


population of the neighborhood—the want of a 
convenient market. The project will also inci- 
dentally confer another benefit on this quarter 
by opening up a new street and otherwise improv- 
ing the communications. Although utility has 
been the first object consulted in the plans of the 
market, and no effort has been spared to make the 
fittings of the shops as perfect as possible from 
a business point of view, Miss Coutts has been 
anxious that artistic effect should not be over- 
looked. The general appearance of the buildings, 
with the lofty clock-tower in the centre at the 
upper end, is very impressive. It is little to say 
that this market will be the best in any part of 
London. Compared not only with the spacious 
halles of Paris, but even with the markets in 
second and third rate provincial towns in Eng-| 
land, the metropolitan markets are one and all 
simply disgraceful—small, mean, overcrowded and 


inconvenient every way.” 
———_+>—__ 


For “The Friend.” 

During Thomas Scattergood’s visit to England 
on religious service, he wrote under date of First 
month 26th, 1798: ; 

“Tears were my meat this morning on rising 
from my bed, with strong cries ; clouds of distress 
gather about me, and nothing short of omnipotent 
help can preserve me to the end. Oh how empty 
and poor I feel; yes, such was my exercise, that 
I was ready to look on myself as vile, and yet I 
may not reproach or reflect on my Divine Master. 
Silence, then, ye troubling thoughts, and may my 
soul possess a calm, more so than has of late been 
experienced, and be found yet a learner in the 
school of Christ, which only fits for gospel minis- 
try. I spent a part of this evening in reading a 
work, wherein I found this remark on a passage 
of scripture, that took my attention: ‘Then did 
they spit in his face and buffeted him ; and others 
smote him with the palms of their hands.’ Matt. 
xxvi. 67. This is incontestable truth; he whom 
all the angels adore; he who could say, ‘ Behold, 
at my rebuke I dry up the sea, I make the rivers 
a wilderness; * * * JI clothe the heavens with 
blackness, and I make sackcloth their covering.’ 
Isaiah |. 3, 4, fulfils the words of an ancient pro- 
phecy: ‘I gave my back to the smiters, and my 
cheeks to them that plucked off the hair: I hid 
not my face from shame and spitting.’ ‘ He whose 
name is unutterable, suffered himself to be ill 
treated, in the most shameful, agonizing and dis- 
gusting manner, by the meanest wretches, ‘and he 
was silent: no ray of his omnipotence struck his 
creatures dead. He concealed the power which 
created worlds. What feelings suffice to adore in 
a proper manner the greatness of that Divine 
virtue.’ ”’ 


A Telegraph Siory.—TVhe Telegrapher remarks 
that a somewhat singular cause of trouble on the 
telegraph line was recently discovered by S. C. 
Hendrickson, while making an inspection of the 
Sandy Hook wire. This wire uses the Lefferts 
block insulators, and it was found that the fish- 
hawks which abound in that vicinity had made 
use of the block as a convenient resting-place 
whereon to tear in pieces and devour their prey. 
The entrails and refuse of the fish had formed a 
solid mass, ia many instances covering the insu- 
lator and adjacent wire, causing a great amount 
of “escape” in wet weather. It has been found 
necessary to substitute the glass and: bracket in- 


' We paused as if from that bright shore 


+ 2 
Selected. 


THE PLEASANT PILGRIMAGE. 
It is a pleasant pilgrimage, 
Though many count it drear; 
There are, at every weary stage, 
So many things to cheer. 


There is so many a halting spot, 
Soft, beautiful, and sweet ; 

And many a green and dewy plot, 
Where streams of gladness meet. 


There is so many a joyful glance, 
(When faith’s calm sunshine glows) 
Of our far off inheritance, 
- Where milk and honey flows! 


While gales of balm, and songs of praise, 
Float from the land of bliss, 
How can we speak of dreary ways, 
On journey such as this? 
Jane Crewdson. 
fe reg eae 


THE RIVER PATH. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


No bird-song floated down the hill, 
The tangled bank below was still ; 


Selected. 


No rustle from the birchen stem, 
No ripple from the water’s hem. 


The dusk of twilight round us grew, ’ 
We felt the falling of the dew; 


For, from us, ere the day was done, 
The wooded hills shut out the sun. 


But on the river’s farther side 
‘We saw the hill-tops glorified— 


A tender glow, exceeding fair, 
A dream of day without its glare. 


With us, the damp, the chill, the gloom; 
With them, the sunset’s rosy bloom; 


While dark, through willowy vistas seen, 
The river rolled in shade between. 


From out the darkness where we trod 
We gazed upon those hills of God, 


Whose light seemed not of moon or sun, 
We spake not, but our thought was one. 


Beckoned our dear ones gone before ; 


And stilled our beating heart to hear 
The voices lost to mortal ear! 


Sudden our pathway turned from night ;* 
The hills swung open to the light; 


Through their green gates the sunshine showed ; 
A long, slant splendor downward flowed. 


Down glade and glen and bank it rolled ; 
It bridged the shaded stream with gold ; 


And borne on piers of mist, allied 
The shadowy with the sunlit side! 


“ So,” prayed we, “ when our feet draw near, 
The river, dark with mortal fear, 


‘And the night cometh chill with dew, 
O, Father! let thy light break through! 


“ So let the hills of doubt divide, 
So bridge with faith the sunless tide! 


“ So let the eyes that fail on earth 
On thy eternal hills.go forth; 


“And in thy beckoning angels know 
The dear ones whom we loved below.” 


Want of inwardness betrays itself at religious 


sulator, which will improve the working of the! meetings by looking about to see who is there. 


zero points of all thermometers, as a rule, rise 
a month or so after the instruments are ma 
This rise varies generally between 4°. and 
The bulbs of the best thermometers should, the 
fore, be blown some months before the inst 
ments are pointed. In this manner the grea 
part of the error may be avoided. LHven after 
due precautions have been taken, the thermome 
should from time to time be either compared w 
another standard which has been repeate 
checked, or when this cannot be done, its z 
should be independently tested by means of m¢ 
ing ice. The use of boiling-water is objectio 
ble for the purpose of testing, as it has a tender 
to permanently raise the zero of the instrume 
even if it has been unchanged and correct bef 
immersion. The most likely cause of rise is t 
one-sided pressure of the air. The bulb does 1 
acquire, on cooling, its criginal size for so 
months. Every thermometer loses its accura 
for many months, whenever it has served for t 
determination of higher temperatures; and th 
are very few thermometers in use in chemi 
laboratories that do not come under this hes 
An instrument, after adjustment, can only on 
be used_ for accurate determination of boilin 
points without re-adjustment—a cireumstan 
always lost sight of in chemical researches, a 
which explains, no doubt, many discrepancies | 
tween statements of different authors.— Scienti 
Journal. 


A Story to be Considered.—The story of : 
English pastor going up to London to beg mon 
for a meeting-house, is too good not to be told 
those who have not heard it. Before startin 
he called together the Jeading men of his chure 
and said :—‘‘ Now I shall be asked whether | 
have conscieutiously done all that we could f 
the removal of the debt; what answer am I 
give? Brother So and so, can you in conscien 
say that you have given all you can?” Wh 
sir,” he replied, ‘if you come to conscience, 
don’t know that I can.” The same question w 
put to a second, and a third, and so on, and sin 
lar answers were returned, until the whole su 
required was subscribed, and there was no ne 
to send the pastor to London at all. | 


“A party brought in to-day, the carcass of 
reindeer which I mortally wounded yesterda 
but was too much fatigued to follow. They four 
its tracks and after pursuing them about a mil 
they came upon the animal lying in the sno 
dead. It is now discovered that putrefaction bi 
rendered it unfit for use, a circumstance whic 
seems very singular with the temperature at t 
degrees below zero. A similar case is mentic 
by Dr. Kane, as having occurred within his o¥ 
observation, and Jensen tells me that it is wt 
known that such an event is not uncommon 
Upernavik. Indeed, when the Greenlanders ¢ 
ture a.deer they immediately eviscerate it. P 
zling as the phenomenon appears at first sigh 
seems to me, however, that it admits of reat 
explanation. The dead animal is immediat 
frozen on the outside; and there being 
formed a layer of non-conducting ice, as well 
the pores being closed, the warmth of the ston 
is retained long enough for decomposition to 
place, and to generate gas which permeate 
tissues, and renders the flesh unfit for food ; | 
this view of the case would seem to be co 
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fact that decomposition occurs more readily|the great Judge for the manner in which they 

cold weather of midwinter, than in the|/have used these several talents. 

r weather of midsummer.”—Dr. Hayes. I have sometimes feared that many of our 
ue friends, especially in some parts of the country, 


, : For “ The Friend.” 
. The Missing Wheelbarrow, 


ancient times Job said, “The blessing of 
o that was ready to perish came upon me; and 
aused the widow’s heart to sing for joy.’”’ This 
3 brought to mind by a simple incident related 
a valued friend. He said they had purchased 
ery nice little wheelbarrow, to use in a business 
which he was interested. The wheelbarrow 
wwered the purpose for which it was designed 
y satisfactorily, for a time, but afterwards dis- 
geared. . A search was made for it, and the in- 
tigation resulted in disclosing the fact, that a 
mt time before, a poor old man who earned his 
ng by going from house to house, had been at 
ir place of business with an old broken-down 
row, almost past use, and that one of the mem- 
sof the firm, taking compassion on him, had 
sented him with the missing article. The old 
Tow-man, sometime after, again made his ap- 
wance, and the friend who related the anecdote 
ered into conversation with him. Sowe re- 
ence was made to the burrow, and to the indi- 
ual who had so kindly befriended him. ‘Oh! 
,’ exclaimed the old man, “I pray for him at 
corner of every street.” 
A short time since, a neatly-dressed, clean, 
erly man entered the room, where one with 
om I am acquainted was sitting, and asked for 
kk. The friend was unable to give him the 
ployment which he sought, and as he watched 
countenance of his visitor, he coald see from 
anxious look, and the unbidden tears that 
istened his eyes, that he was in trouble. The 
yulse to offer some pecuniary relief was not dis- 
arded, and the poor man, in accepting the un- 
cited donation, seemed fairly overcome with 
emotions. The-friend endeavored to comfort 
) as well as he could, with cheering words, and 
es of brighter days in store for him, and with 
ty thanks the stranger left him,—left him en- 
ing the sweet consciousness of having relieved 
How being in distress, and having his mind 
hed with a comfortable feeling which was in- 
da precious reward—though reward is scarcely 
correct term to use when speaking of an act 
ch involved no self-sacrifice, no diminution of 
own personal comforts or luxuries. Undoubt- 
yin this: case, a feeling of gratitude was due 
ur Heavenly Father, for the sense of Divine 
roval which he was graciously pleased to 
2ad over the mind. 
‘think many would be aroused to a sense that 
y are not fully doing their duty to the poor 
distressed, if they would closely examine the 
le, and notice how numerous and how forcible 
the advices and commands contained in it, to 
9 those who are in need. 
‘Blessed is he that considereth the ‘poor, the 
d will deliver him in time of trouble. The 
d will preserve him, and keep him alive; and 
shall be blessed upon the earth.” 
‘To do good and to communicate, forget not.” 
‘Thy praygrs and thine a/ms are come up for 
emorial before God.” 
He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth 
) the Lord,” &ce. é 
tis a part of the Divine plan, that one portion 
the community always need help from their 
hren ; and those who are able to assist others, 

by advice, by personal efforts, or by money, 
Md remember that they are but stewards of 
oa ability and property w 


giving liberally. I specify “some parts of the 
country,” not because I think Friends there are 
naturally less sympathetic and charitable in their 
feelings than others, but because they have been 
so situated that. they have not been trained and 
educated to the constant habit of giving, by de- 
mands on their purse more frequent than the re- 
turning day, as has been the ease with others 
more favorably cireumstanced in that respect. 


Slate Quarries in Pennsylvania. 

Slate as a building material is coming into high 
favor, being well adapted to the Renaissance style 
of architecture. This will give increased value 
to the slate quarries of the United States. 
Formerly the State of Vermont-was the only and 
very inadequate source of supply for this article, 
but for several years Pennsylvania has become 
the second. slate producer, and those interested 
hope soon to gain the preponderance for her pro- 
ducts. ; 

The slate region of Pennsylvania has lately 
been surveyed and examined by an experienced 
engineer, who also prepared a geological map of 
it. It contains two slate strata, the southern of 
which begins in Northampton county, at the Le- 
high river, near Siegfried’s bridge station, two 
miles from which it strikes surface at the Union 
quarry. The strata then passes through Bushkill 
and Plainfield township, with the Monocassy and 
Keller quarries opened, two miles from Bath 
Railroad, the quarry of M. Chapman at the Bath 
Railroad and the United States tract, two miles 
from the Belvidere and Delaware Railroad, which 
is the largest and the most promising tract ; thence 
the strata crosses the Delaware river, and passes 
into New Jersey, where it changes into.a formation 
of limestone. 

The second northern strata begins in Heidel- 
berg township, Lehigh county, strikes along Front 
Creek, and passes Slatington, in Lehigh township, 
where the Franklin and the Hilburn quarries are 
considered the largest. The strata ends in the 
Blue Mountains. Though much larger than the 
southern strata, it will never equal it, because in 
the former there is considerably more top, and 
the cost of raising is, therefore, more expensive. 

There are about twelve quarries in Pennsy]l- 
vania, only a few of which deserve that name, 
the others being opened and worked on a small 
scale and in a very poor manner only. Their pro- 
duction in 1865 was 60,000 squares, (a square is 
ten square feet,) in 1866 90,000 squares, and 
will this year reach a still higher figure, while 
the demand exceeds five times the present power 
of supply. 

The total consumption of roofing slates in the 
United States was, in 1866, 250,000 squares. 
Besides, the trade in finer slate qualities, used for 
mantel-pieces, table and billiard plates, &c., and 
broken in large pieces, is also assuming increasing 
dimensions, and new tracts containing this quality 
have recently been opened. 

Although much slate is shipped to Philadel- 
phia, New York and other cities, a large part of 
the yearly production is consumed in the adjoin- 
ing country, shingles, in consequence of higher 
prices and less durability, having gone almost out 
of use. nial 

The smallest quarries are worked by at least 
twelve men, whose wages are from two to three 


and that they must give an accoun 


hoisted out of the quarry, and then split and 
dressed into smaller and thinner plates. Pump- 
ing machinery is required for removing the ground 
water, which appears at various depths. The cost 


have not reflected sufficiently on the duty of|of raising slate is three dollars and a half a square, 


decreasing with working on a larger scale in an 
arithmetical ratio. The slate is sold and delivered 
at the railroad for eight dollars a square. 

The slate industry till now has been rather 
neglected, but is assuming larger dimensions and 
promises a fair investment for capital, if employed 
in a quarry judiciously selected and worked under 
an experienced management. Some of the lead- 
ing architects of New York and Philadelphia who 
recently inspected the different quarries of Penn- 
sylvania, declared the material broken there, 
superior to any other found in the United States. 
—From the New York Journal of Commerce. 


Se eee 

Humitity.—If the best man’s faults were writ- 
ten on his forehead, it would make him pull his 
hat over his eyes. 

A godly man’s thoughts are lowest of himself. 

The more we know God, the more humble we 
are before him. 

The better a man is, the more he is willing to 
know the worst of himself. 

There is no greater argument of height in grace 
than low thoughts of ourselves. 


A Year of Great Plenty.—The agricultural 
department at Washington reports that there has 
never before been so favorable a prospect for uni- 
formly good crops, since the establishment of the 
statistical bureau. The average production of 
wheat has been five bushels for each individual 
in the country, but the promise for the present 
year is about six bushels. The statistical returns 
for July show an improvement in the condition 
of winter wheat over last year in every State but 
Texas, Nebaska and Minnesota, the diminution 
in the latter case being 4 per cent. The highest 
improvement is in Ohio, 160 per cent., Wert 
Virginia 78, Georgia 96, Tennessee 72, Indiana 
54, Kentucky, 53, Michigan 25, Vermont 25, 
New Jersey 25, New York 17. All the States 
except Vermont, New York, and Pennsylvania 
show an increase of spring wheat on last year. 
The average of corn is unusually large, and other 
grains show an improvement over last year, though 
not so great as in wheat. Other productions gen- 
erally of July reports show a largely increased 
yield. In fact the reports received from all sec- 
tions, except in certain limited localities, are most 
encouraging and indicate highly remunerative 
results for agricultural labor. 


The Seven Ancient Wonders of the World.— 
Ist. The brass Colossus of Rhodes, one hundred 
and twenty feet high, built by Cares, A. D. 288, 
occupying twelve years in making. It stood across 
the harbor of Rhodes sixty-six years, and was then 
thrown down by an earthquake. It was bought 
by a Jew, from the Saracens, who loaded nine 
hundred camels with the brass. 

2d. The Pyramids of Egypt. The largest one 
engaged three hundred and sixty thousand work- 
men thirty years in building, and has stood at 
least three thousand years. 

3d. The Aqueducts of Rome, invented by 
Appius Claudius, the censor. 

4th. The Labyrinth of Psammeticus, on the 
banks of the Nile, containing within one con- 
tinued wall one thousand houses and twelve royal 
palaces, all covered with marble, and having only 
one entrance. The building was said to contain 


hich they|dollars a day. The raising of slate begins by|three thousand chambers, and a hall built of mar- 
t to|blowing up by powder large pieces which are|ble, adorned with statues of the gods. 
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renew a right spirit within me. 
away from thy presence; and take not thy Holy 
Spirit from me. Restore unto me the joys of thy 
salvation; and uphold me with thy free spirit.” 
These, wherever scattered, and however hidden, 
unknown, or overlooked they may feel themselves, 
are the special objects of Heavenly regard and 
care. ‘Blessed be ye poor:” remains to be the 
language of their tender Shepherd, “for yours 
is the kingdom of heaven.” These may, after 
the plaintive appeal of the Prophet say, “Though 
Abraham be ignorant of us, and Israel acknow- 
ledge us not :.thou, O Lord, art our Father, our 
Redeemer: thy name is from everlasting.” Sea- 
sons of strippedness, of poverty, of humiliation, 
and of deep searching of heart, have beea the 
experience of the flock of Christ in every age and 
generation of the world. Some may long have 
mourned over their own deeply felt unworthiness 
and unfruitfulness; while yet the penitential 
breathing of whose wrestling souls has been, “TI 
will not let thee go, except thou bless me.” 
Some may have often to prostrate themselves be- 
fore the Lord in plaintive intercession for Zion’s 
sake, and for the desolations in the church; com- 
parable to good Nehemiah’s sorrow of heart, when 
as he mournfully said the city and “place of my 
father’s sepulchres lieth waste, and the gates 
thereof are consumed with fire.’ While others 
again may have had to go forth, their lips being 
touched with thé live ‘coal from off the holy 
altar,”’ to endeavor, in the strength of the Lord 
Jesus, more manifestly perhaps, to turn the battle 
to the gate. Under every proving dispensation of 
the Lord’s turning, chastening, cleansing Hand, 
it is good to remember that it was when Gideon, 
before alluded to, pleaded Israel’s being forsaken 
of God, because delivered into the hands of their 
enemies, with his own weakness, unfitness, and 
unworthiness, that the reply of the angel to him 
was, “Go in this thy might ;” “Surely I will be 
with thee.’ Well, the Lord’s hand is not short- 
ened, that it cannot save; neither his ear heavy, 
that it cannot hear ‘the plaintive cries of His 
stripped, and peeled, and ofttimes much dis- 
couraged heritage. Clouds may gather, and 


gagements, as well as from opportunities of reli- 
gious worship as usual with their friends, may 
these continue to trust in the Lord, and stay 
themselves upon their God. How sweet are the 
encouraging promises—perhaps especially applica. 
ble to those tossed upon the waves of many and 
varied afllictions—“ Like as a father pitieth his 
children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him. 
For he knoweth our frame; he remembereth that 
we are dust.”’ ‘Many are the afflictions of the 
righteous: but the Lord delivereth him out of 
them all.” “In all- their afflictions he was 
afflicted, and the angel of his presence saved 
them.””? These may have to buffet and contend 
with trials and vicissitudes, like to wave following 
wave, and billow billow, yet the Lord onthigh is 
mightier than the noise of many waters, yea, than 
the mighty waves of the sea. He can say to the 
threatening, troubled sea, thus far and no farther 
shalt thou go; and here shall thy proud waves be 
stayed. Andif they are deprived of opportunities 
of public, social worship, and of hearing the gospel 
preached thereat by their fellow worms, though 
the Lord’s anointed messengers, yet will He in 
condescending love and mercy, listen to, and hear 
the cry of these. None of His sparrows shall 
ever be forgotten. He will at times melt and 
contrite the hearts of such, overshadowing them 
with the precious influence of His own omni- 
present power, and then will fill them with comfort 
through the immediate operation of His all-sus- 
taining, life-giving Holy Spirit. He remains to 
be the Minister of the sanctuary and true taber- 
nacle, which the Lord hath pitched and not man. 
Our Alpha and Omega from whom all that is 
good must mediately and immediately flow. Can 
you not acknowledge to such seasons of condes- 
cension as these, when your hearts have burned 
within you, and you have sweetly experienced— 
“From Vhee is all that soothes the life of man, 


His high endeavor, and his glad success, 
His strength to suffer, and his will to serve.” 


you go on, in His strength, unto that perfect 
demption which is in, and through, and by fa 
ful obedience to Christ Jesus. May you 
animated and comforted ; having, in the langu 
of the Apostle, your “‘inward man renewed 
by day. For our light affliction, which is but 
a moment,” he continues, “ worketh for us a 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory; w’ 
we look not at the things which are seen, bu 
the things which are not seen: for the thi 
which are seen are temporal; but the things wh 
are not seen are eternal.” 
The Decay of the Cherokees.—From-the Mc 
vian we gather the following interesting it. 
about the Cherokee Indians : ; 
“The tribe numbers 14,000. The females « 
number the males more than 1,800. Ten y 
ago the tribe numbered 25,000; but the rava 
of war, the exposure of the refugees id north 
climates when they were driven out from tl 
homes during the rebellion, and other cau 
have operated to produce this wonderful dimi 
tion of numbers. The Cherokees now own in 
simple about 4,000,000 acres of land, and 
United States government holds in trust for th 
$1,000,000. The Cherokees are the most 
lightened tribe of Indians in the West. 
have made most commendable progress in civil 
tion. Many of them are finely educated, and 
men of culture and refinement. Before the ' 
they had a number of good schools and academ 
and the children of the more intelligent 
wealthy were educated in eastern colleges. ‘Tl 
have a legislative form of government, witl 
Senate and House of Assembly; a governor ¢ 
head-chief, elected by the people; courts and j 
tice officers. Their country is divided into | 
ferent counties. They held slaves; but, in ‘ 
western provincialism, that is ‘played out.’ Th 
former slaves are now treated with cunsiderat 
and respect, and will soon become the princi 
men of the tribe, as they are industrious, ¢ 
seem to have a greater desire to accumulate 
perty than the native Indians.” ; 
The Cherokees, previous to the late war, wh 
has greatly impoverished them, were a weall 
people. Large shipments of cattle were ann 
made by them to New Orleans and other mark 
They owned immense herds of cattle, horses” 
hogs. One Cherokee owned 20,000 head of ¢ 
tle, another 15,000, and there were many 
owned from 500 head up to 10,000, each. 


— 


Honor in Old Times.—Two centuries agi 
was thought an insult in the Highlands of 8 
land to ask a note from a debtor. It was 
sidered the samé as saying, ‘‘ I doubt your hon 
If parties had small business matters to trat 
together, they stepped out into the open air, f 
their eyes on the heavens, and each repeated 
obligation with no mortal witness. A mark 
then carved on some rock or tree near by te 
remembrancer of the compact. Such a thi 
a breach of contract, we are told, was then” 
rarely met with, so highly did the people re 
their honor, and so truly did they fear Hin 
neath whose eye they performed such acts. 

When the march of improvement brous 
the new mode of doing business, they w: 
pained by these innovations. An anecde 
handed down of a farmer who had been | 
Lowlands and learned worldly wisdom 
turning to his native parish he had nee 
of money, and made bold to ask a loan of 
man of means, named Stewart. This w 
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lly granted, Stewart counting out the gold on 
s library table. This done, the farmer took a 
p and wrote a receipt, and offered it to the 
ptleman. 

“What is this, man?” cried Stewart, sternly 
eing the slip of paper. 

“Tt is a receipt, sir, binding me to give ye back 
r gold at the right time,” replied Sandy. 
“Binding ye? Well, my man, if ye canna trust 
ursel’ I’m sure J’l] na trust ye. Ye canna ha’ 
y gold !”” and gathering it up, he put it back in 
y desk and turned his key on it. 

“But, sir, I might die,” replied the canny 
otchman, bringing up an argument in favor of 
; new wisdom, ‘‘and my sons might refuse it to 
. But this bit o’ paper wad compel them.” 

“ Compel them to sustain a dead father’s 
nor !”’ cried the high-minded Scot. ‘ They’ll 
id compelling to do right if this is the road yer 
ding them! TI’ll neither trust ye nor them! 
ean gang elsewhere for money! But ye’ll find 
ae in this parish that’ll put more faith in a bit 
paper than in a naighbor’s word o’ honor and 
fear o’ God !’—Late Paper. 


Extract from Memoirs of Thomas Scatter- 
d.—‘* All our religious acts or duties must be 
formed in the name of Jesus, in his power and 
sngth. If this was waited for by active man, 
s would be done to appearance, but what was 
3e would be done to more effect ; the Lord will 
his own work. Not thousands of rams, nor 
thousands of rivers of oil, are what is wanted, 
, hot a great appearance of doing, and saying 
rd Lord ;’ but doing and suffering the will of 
. This mysterious work is confounding to 
n’s wisdom and activity! Lord keep my feet 
m sliding in slippery places—grant thy power, 
y and love to go with me, that [ may move 
hit and stay with it. Is thy seed under suf- 
=" religion low amongst men? Grant 
ity to say in sincerity, where thou art, there 
thy servant be, even if it is in suffering and 
th.’ ’—Friend’s Library. 


| A Bird’s Pertinacity, 

The unsurpassed attachment of the spotted fly- 
her to places suited for its business is well 
wn, frequenting the same hole or naked spray 
rojecting stone year after year and generation 
r generation. Unseen herself, the spotted fly- 

er likes to see her prey. The following 
tration, from a new Hoglish volume on birds, 
erhaps,'the most striking example of the per- 
city of this instinet on record: 
bout the end of June last a spotted fly-catcher 
gan to build a nest over the door of the lodge 
she entrance of my grounds. The woman who 
in the lodge, not wishing the bird to build 
re, destroyed the commencement of the nest. 
ry day for a week the bird placed new ma- 
als on the same ledge over the door, and every 
>the woman removed them, and at the end of 
eek placed a stone on the ledge, which effec- 
'y baffled the fly-catcher’s efforts at that spot; 
the bird then began building at the latter end 

e ledge, from whence it was driven, and 
stones being placed on the ledge, the bird 
uished the attempt to build at either end 

it, and commenced building a nest on a beech 

% opposite, which it completed, and laid two 

in it. When the bird was thus apparently 
tblished in the beech tree, the stones over the 

were taken away, when the fiy-catcher im- 
tely forsook its nest and eggs in the beech, 

again commenced building over the door, on 

part of the projecting ledge which it had first 

. The nest was again destroyed and two 
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slates placed over the spot. The bird contrived 
to throw down one of the slates from a slanting 
to a horizontal position, and then began to build 
upon it. The nest was again destroyed, and the 


|three stones replaced and kept there a fortnight, 


after which they were again removed, and im- 
mediately when they were taken away the bird 
again began building. The nest was subsequently 
destroyed several times in succession. The bird 
was twice driven away by a towel being thrown 
at it. A stone, wrapped in white paper, was 
placed on the ledge to intimidate it, but the fly- 
catcher still persevered, completed a nest and laid 
an egg in it. On hearing the circumstances, I 
directed that the persecution of the poor bird 
should cease, after which it laid two more eggs, 
hatched all three, and successfully brought off its 
brood.— Farm and Fireside. 

A-Thirty Thousand Dollar Job —The head 
clerk of a large firm in Charlestown promised an 
old customer, one day, half a balewof Russia duck, 
to be on hand precisely at one o’clock, when the 
man was to leave town with his goods. The firm 
was out of duck and the clerk went over to Bos- 
ton to buy some. Not finding a truckman, he 
hired a man to take it over in his wheelbarrow. 
Finishing other business, on his return to Charles- 
town, the clerk found the man not half way over 
the bridge, sitting on his barrow, half dead with 
the heat. 

What was to be done? It was then half-past 
twelve, and the goods were promised at one. 
There was not a moment to lose. In spite of the 
heat, the dust, and his fine, light summer clothes, 
the young man seized the wheelbarrow and pushed 
on. 

Pretty soon a rich merchant whom the young 
man knew very well, riding on horseback, over- 
took him. ‘* What,” said he, ‘“‘ Mr. Wilder, turned 
truckman |” 

‘‘ Yes,” answered the clerk, “the goods are 
promised at one o’clock, and my man has given 
out; but, you see, I am determined to be as good 
as my word.” 

“Good, good !”’ said the gentleman, and trotted 
on. 

Calling at the store where the young man was 
employed, he told his employer what he had seen. 
‘And I want you to tell him,” said the gentle- 
man, “that when he goes into business for him- 
self, my name is at his service for thirty thousand 
dollars.” 

Reaching the store, which he did in time, you 
may be sure the high price set on his conduct 
made amends for all the heat, anxicty, and fatigue 
of the job. 

Keeping his word. You see how important it 
is regarded. It is one of the best kinds of. capital 
a business mah can have. ‘To be worth much to 
anybody, a boy must form a character for relia- 
bility. He must be depended upon. And you 
will like to know perhaps that this young man 
became one of the most eminent merchants of his 
day, known far and wide, both in Hurope and 
this country. His name was 8. V. 8. Wilder, 
and he was the first President of the American 
Tract Society —Late Paper 
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Imitations of Gold.—Oreide, the beautiful al- 
loy resembling gold, manufactured in Waterbury, 
Conn., is a French discovery, and consists of pure 
copper 100 parts; zinc, or (preferably) tin, 17 
parts; magnesia, 6 parts; sal ammoniac,. 3.6 
parts; quicklime, 1.8 parts; tartar of commerce, 
9 parts. The copper is first melted, then the 
magnesia, sal ammoniac, lime, and tartar in pow- 
der, are added little by little, briskly stirring for 


about half an hour, so as to mix thoroughly; 
after which zine is thrown on the surface in small 
grains, stirring it until entirely fused; the cruci- 
ble is then covered, and the fusion maintained for 
about thirty-five minutes, when the dross is 
skimmed off, and the alloy ready for use. It can 
be cast, rolled, drawn, stamped, chased, beaten 
into a powder or leaves, and none but excellent. 
judges can distinguish it from gold. Another 
beautiful alloy, rivalling the color of gold is ob- 
tained with 90 per cent. copper and 10 per cent. 
aluminum, which must be perfectly pure, of the, 
best quality, and in exact proportion. It is little 
affected by the atmosphere, and is strong, mallea- 
ble, and homogeneous in structure.—Scientific 
American. 
Ow rare va 

An Oriental Fable.—The appetite for strong 
drink, when indulged and pampered, gains such a 
mastery of the soul that its subjugation is almost 
impossible. An Kastern fable illustrates it thus: 
‘A king once permitted the devil to kiss him on 
either shoulder. Immediately two serpents grew 
from his shoulders, who, furious with hunger, 
attacked his head and attempted to get at his 
brain. The king pulled them away and tore them 
with his nails. But he soon saw, with indescrib- 
able horror that they had become parts of him- 
self, and that in wounding them he was lacerating 
his own flesh.”’ Such is the deplorable condition 
of every victim of appetite and lust— Late Paper. 
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EIGHTH MONTH 24, 1867. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrian.—The Vienna Gazette, the official organ of 
the Imperial government, in a leading editorial upon the 
present and prospective state of affairs in Europe, says 
that an alliance between Austria and France is possible 
in case a treaty of alliance should be made between 
Prussia and the Russian Empire. 

On the 17th, the rain storms continued throughout 
England, and it was thought the crops Had suffered con- 
siderable injury. 

The general election for members of the new Parlia- 
ment of North Germany, takes place on the 31st inst. 

On the 18th, the Emperor and Empress of France, 
and Emperor and Empress of Austria and the King of 
Bavaria, met at Salsburg, in Tyrol, where a sumptuous 
entertainment was provided by the Ninperor of Austria. 
Rouher, the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Von 
Beust, the Austrian Prime Minister, were also present. 
A conference between the sovereigns was to take place 
on the 19th inst. 

The British reform bill having finally passed both 
Houses and received the royal assent, is now the law of 
the land. It will make a large addition to the number 
af voters. The smallest estimate of the increase is 
800,000, the largest about 1,200,000. It was expected 
that Parliament would be prorogued on the 21st inst. 
The Abyssinian captives, it appears, are cut off from the 
Emperor, and both parties are surrounded by rebels. 
There is no danger of their falling again into the hands 
of the Emperor, and the English papers believe now that 
there will be no need of any expedition to Abyssinia, 

A water spout iv the village of Palazollo, Italy, de- 
stroyed thirty houses and damaged seventy others. Ten 
persons were killed and twenty-eight injured by the fall- 
ing walls. Of 1500 inhabitants, about 400 had been 
ae homeless. The cholera appears to be spread- 
ing in various parts of Italy, and is attended with un- 
usual mortality. 

The port of Tamanga, ia Japan, has been designated 
by the Japanese government for the use of foreigners, 
and has been thrown open to the commerce of all na- 
tions, in accordance with an agreement lately made with 
the representatives of foreign countries, 

Dispatches from Constantinople state that the Turkish 
government, after giving due consideration to the col- 
lective note of the European Powers, has come to the 
conclusion that it cannot admit the intervention of other 
governments in the affairs of the Island of Candia, and 
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refuses to consent to the joint inquiry proposed, The 
Sultan, on bis return to Constantinople, received an ad- 
dress from the Grand Vizier, whom he left in ¢harge of 
the government during his absence. In his reply to 
this address the Sultan, after reviewing his recent jour- 
ney to Western Europe, says that as the result of his 
observations, he is prompted to inaugurate an era of 
progress for the Ottoman empire, and he promises to 
submit a series of measures of reform for the benefit of 
his subjects. 

At the elections which have been recently held in 
France, for members of the Councils General, the oppo- 
sition have made heavy gains. The Emperor Napoleon 
has ordered several of M‘Cormick’s reaping and mowing 
machines for use upon his farms, and declares his inten- 
tion to encourage their general introduction into France. 

The value of the exports from Great Britain during 
the first half of the present year, has been £87, 613,484, 
a decrease of between five and six per cent. as compared 
with the first half of 1866, and an increase of twenty- 
five per cent. on that of 1865. 

The Legislature of Sweden has again refused to legal- 
ize marriages between citizens who are not communi- 
cants of the national Lutheran Church. The Baptists, 
who have increased largely in Sweden within a few 
years, are obliged to set this law at defiance, and their 
children are treated by the government as illegitimate. 

Java papers give details of the dreadful earthquake 

which occurred in that island in the Sixth month. A 
‘great number of dwellings, indigo and sugar factories, 
&c., were destroyed, and about three hundred persons, 
natives and Europeans, perished. The rinderpest pre- 
vailed in the island to an alarming extent. In some 
districts the whole stock of buffaloes had died ont. 

A Vienna dispatch of the 19th says: “ The Austrian 
government has pledged itself to enlarge the civil and 
religious liberties of the Protestant inhabitants of the 
empire. 

The various fire-proof safes on exhibition at the Paris 
@xposition having been subjected to severe public tests, 
in competition with each other, the Herring safe, from 


New York, was found to excel all others. Consols, 
948. Uz. 5. 5-20’s, 744. Middling uplands cotton, 
1044,; Orleans, 113d. Breadstuffs unchanged. On the 


19th the rain had abated and the weather in England 
appeared more favorable for harvesting the crops. 
Unitep Srarus.—Philadelphia.—Mortality last week 
313. Of cholera infantum, 59. The city this summer 
has been comparatively healthy. During the week end- 
ing 8th mo. 18th, 1866, there were 435 interments. The 
quantity of rain since the commencement of this month 
has been unusually great in and near this.city. At the 
Pennsylvania Hospital 14.565 inches of rain fell during 
the first fifteen, days of the month, and no less than 
6.680 inches of this was registered for one period of 24 


hours. Is the 9th mo. 1838, 6,011 inches fell in about 
24 hours. These are the heaviest rains recorded in this 
locality. The excessive rains have caased much loss 


by the destruction of culverts and bridges, the overflow 
of cellars, the washing away of dams aud embank- 
ments; &. 

The South.—The full registration returns of Louisiana 
show—whites, 44,732; blacks, 82,707. The white ma- 
jority in New Orleans is forty. 

Registration in Alabama, as far as heard from, stands, 
whites, 59,054; blacks, 76,640. Total, 139,685. 

The yellow fever is still prevailing in Galveston, 
Texas, on the 16th there were more than a thousand 
persons sick of the disease. : 

In Alabama the crop of corn is large. It is stated 
that a planter in Green county has offered his entire 
crop at 35 cents a bushel, in the field. In the cane- 
brake region it can be bought at 50 cents a bushel. 

General Pope has addressed General Grant, giving 
his views on reconstruction, He thinks that Alabama 
will give ten thousand majority of white votes for re- 
construction, and Georgia as many, while three-fourths 
of the colored vote will hold the same direction. He 
thinks that the State should be freed from the turbulent 
leaders of the old rebellion. 

Gen. Sheridan has ordered an election in Louisiana 
on the 27th and 28th of next month, for a convention to 
be composed of 98 members, and has threatened Severe 
punishment for attempted frauds. 

The Indians. —The Commissioners, General Sully and 
Colonel Parker, are said to bave met with a cordial and 
kind reception by the Indians on the upper Missouri 
river. The chiefs declared their willingness to accept 
the propositions of the goverument to go to reservations 
and maiotain strict neutrality. About one hundred re- 


presentatives of hostile tribes waited for ten days to. 


obtain an interview with the Commissioners, but their 
provisions being exhausted, they were compelled to re- 
turn. 


The Whaling Business.— The New Bedford Standard 
says the northern whaling fleet, this season, numbers 
102 vessels, in the Ochotsk, Arctic and Kodiack.seas, 
Of these 72 are in the Arctic, 20 in the Ochotsk, and 10 
on the Kodiack ground. Nineteen of the fleet are ex- 
pected to recruit in the fall at San Francisco, and 83 at 
Honolulu. If the average quantity of and bone is 
taken, there will be between 50,000 and 60,000 barrels 
of oil and 1,000,000 pounds of bone to ship ‘from Hono- 
lulu next November and December to this port and 
Bremen. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 640. 

Michigan.—In the Constitutional Convention it has 
been decided by a vote of 55 to 25, that the clause of 
the new Constitution prohibiting the sale of intoxicating 
drinks, and that providing for annual sessions of the 
Legislature shall be submitted to a separate vote of the 
people. 

Miscellaneous.—A late census of Toronto, Canada, 
gives a population of 49,016, an increase of four thou- 
sand since 1861. 7 

The grasshopper scourge is afflicting lower Colorado. 

The grain crop of one county in Wisconsin has been 
estimated at three million bushels. 

The royal visitors to Paris this year numbered in all 
fifty- eight, of whom forty-five were sovereigns and 
princes, three queens and ten princesses. 

The Viceroy of Egypt is going to send twenty young 
Egyptians to school in London. 

The Sultan of Turkey, when in London, called upon 
Lady Palmerston, and this was the only private visit 
made by him. 

Lamentable accounts are received from Algeria. The 
whole African colony is said to be menaced with famine. 
Several years of bad crops and two invasions of locusts 
have brought the settlers and natives to the brink of 
ruin. 

The entire population of Ireland is estimated by the 
Registrar General at 5,581,625 in the middle of the year 
1866, 

The amount of gold in the United States Treasury on 
the 19th inst., was $108,882,000. The amount of cur- 
rency on hand was $87,181,000. Total $196,000,000. 

There are no free schools in New Mexico. Out of a 
population of 63,516 there are 57,263 who can neither 
read nor write. 

The Colorado Register says there are few persons in 
that territory whose incomes are less than one thousand 
dollars a year. 

Removal of General Sheridan.—The President has in- 
structed General Grant to issue an order assigning Gen. 
Thomas to the command heretofore filled by Sheridan, 
General Hancock to the Department of the-Cumberland, 
and General Sheridan to the Department of the Missouri. 

The Markets, §c.—The following wére the quotations 
on the 19th inst. Mew York.—American gold 1413. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 1114; ditto, 5-20, new, 108%; ditto. 
10-40, 5 per cents, 1022. Superfine State and western 
flour, $7.60 a $8.60. Shipping Ohio, $9.10 a $10.20. 
Baltimore flour, fair to good, $10.20 a $12; finer brands, 
$12.50 a $14. Amber wheat, $2.30 a $2.35; white, 
$2.67 a $2.75. Oats, 80 a 90 cts. Western mixed 
corn, $1.12 a $1.14. Middling cotton, 28} a’ 29 cts. 
Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, $7.50 a $8; finer brands, 
$8.50 to $14.50 New red wheat, $2.25 a $2.40; white 
Kentucky, $2.60 a $2.65. Yellow corn, $1.25; mixed 
western, $1.22. New oats, 72.a 75 cts. Cloversecd, 
$8.75 a $9. Timothy, $3. The arrivals of beef cattle 
reached about 2100 head. Prices unsettled and lower, 
extra sold at 16 a 163 cts.; fair to good, 13 a 165 ¢ts., 
and common, 10 a 12 cts. perlb. Sheep were lower, 
12,000 head arrived and partly sold at 5 a 6 cts. per lb. 
gross. Hogs, $10 a $10.50 per 100 lbs. net. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


An edition of Memorials of Deceased Friends, Mem- 
bers of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, concerning our 
friends Stephen Greliet, Hannah Rhoads and Elizabeth 
Pitfield. Price 15 cents. 

For sale at Friends’ Book Store, 304 Arch street. 


AN APPEAL. 


The Home for Aged and Infirm Colored Persons, 
located at 340 South Front street, has now an exhausted 
treasury. Friends are solicited to come forward with 
contributions in aid of this worthy charity. Friends in 
the.country can materially assist by donations of pro- 
duce from their farms, which should be sent to the 
Home. 

Contributions in money may be sent to the President, 
Dillwyn Parrish, 1017 Cherry St., or to the Treasurer, 
Samuel R. Shipley, 111 South Fourth street. 


RECEIPTS. 


histo from G. Gilbert, Pa., $2, vol. 41, and fo 
Gilbert, I. Price, E. Y. Cope, J. Gilbert, and A. Gilb 
$2 each, vol. 41, for U. Price, $2, to No. 11, vol. 41, 
for W. Cope, $2, to No. 23, vol. 41; from Ww. Blackb 
and N. M. Blackburn, Pa., $2 each, vol. 41; from 
Sheffield, Conn., $6, vols. 38, 39, and 40; from. J, 
Smith, O., $2, vol. 41; from M. Emmons, Io., $4, to 
13, vol. 41; from D. Nichols, N. Y., $4, vols. 40 and 
from I. Cowgill, O., $6, vols. 39, 40, and 41; fron 
Hobson, Agt., O., $2, vol. 41, and for . Hobson, 
vol. 41; from Esther Thompson, N.J., $2, vol. 41; fi 
W. Wright, O., $2, vol. 41; from J. L. Kite, 0., $4, V 
40 and 41; from M. Willits, Agt., O., $2, vol. 41, and 
J. Hoyle, Sen., J. Hoyle, Jun., and J. W. McGrew, 
each, vol. 41; "from N. Newlin, ’Pa., $2, vol. 41; fron 
Burton, Pa., per W. B. Alexander, $4, vols. 40 and. 
from H. Knowles, Agt., N. Y., for L. Rockwell, S. Ne 
more, B. Boss, R. Knowles, and J.J. Peckham, $2 ex 
vol. 41, and for I. Peckham, $1, to No. 52, vol. 40. 


WANTED, : 


By a young Friend, a situation as Teacher or assi 
in a Preparative Meeting School, or in a Family Sel 
—the former preferred. Apply at Friends’ Book Se 
304 Arch street. ; 


TO TEACHERS OF FREEDMEN APPOINTED 
FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION OF PHILADA. 

The time for opening Freedmen’s Schools, under. 
direction, at Danville, Va., and in the State of Ne 
Carolina, is changed from the 2d of Ninth month to 
30th. 

Teachers appointed for this circuit are requestet 
be at their respective posts on, or before, the 25) 
Ninth month, 

(Signed) YARDLEY WARNER, 
On behalf of Committee on Appointment of Teschem 
Philada. 8th mo. 10th, 1867. 


FRIENDS! SELECT SCHOOLS > 


These schools, under the care of the four a“ 
Meetings of Philadelphia, will be re-opened 4 
summer vacation, on the first Second-day in sha N 
month next ; the Boys’ School, on Cherry street, u 
the charge of Jesse 8. Cheyney as Principal t 
and the Girls’ School, on Seventh street, eh ha 
Margaret Lightfoot. > 

There are also Primary Schools in the rooms at : 
to Friends’ meeting-houses in the Northern and We 
Districts, in which provision is made for the 
elementary instruction of children who are too youn 
attend the principal schools. : 

The attention of Friends residing in this city am 
neighborhood is respectfully invited to these seminé 
In the principal schools their children may enjo) 
advantages of a liberal education, embracing a ¥ 
of the more useful branches of study at a very m od 
cost, while in the primary schools the pupils 
grounded in those of a more elementary charact 

It is desirable that application for the adm 
pupils should be made early in the session. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The Winter Term will begin on Fourth- "yy 
Ninth month, 1867. f 
Applications for the admission of iter mt 18 
cases be accompanied by certificates of cha 
the studies pursued, signed by the last teach 
may be addressed to John M. Whitall, or Jam 
No, 410 Race St.; or J Thomas P, Cope, No. 1) 
street. oie 


EVENING | SCHOOLS FOR ADULT CC 
PERSONS. 

Teachers are wanted for these ‘sch 

the first of Tenth month. pple t 

Isaac Morgan, J. 

Biton B. Gifford, 45 

Geo. J. pinient SE 


i. 


fk 
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PRIEN DS’ ASYLUM FOR THE L. 
NKAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHIL 

Physician and Superi utendent,--JosHu 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of P 
made to the Superintendent, to Caa 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Mark 
delphia, or to any other Member of th 
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~ WILLIAM H. PILB, PR 
wig No. 422 Walnut street, 


